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The Gospel and Its Corollaries 


There is but one Gospel of Jesus Christ; there 
are many corollaries to that Gospel. 


There is but one Gospel; the fruits are un- 
limited. 


There is much confusion in the world today 
because the corollaries and fruits are often 
preached for the Gospel itself. 


All men are sinners by nature and by prac- 
tice and this sin justly deserved the judgment of 
a holy and righteous God. But, this same God 
against Whom we so constantly sin, has Him- 
self provided the way of cleansing and redemp- 
tion, the way of pardon and reconciliation, the 
way of justification and righteousness. Little 
wonder that the Gospel is the Good News. 


The Gospel is also spoken of as the historical 
narrative of what Christ did while on _ this 
earth—how He came into the world, what He 
said, what He did, of his miraculous works, His 


atoning death, His triumphant resurrection, 


His ascension to Heaven and His return in 
glory. 

Of course, the full implications of the Gospel 
can never be contained in a single sentence— 


but the Gospel of Jesus Christ is the story of 
God’s redemption of mankind, man’s only hope. 


This being true, how important it is that 
we at all times distinguish between the Gospel 
message itself and the evidences of regeneration 
in the hearts and lives of men. Some may feel 
that no distinction is necessary, but actually such 
a distinction is kept clearly before us in the 
Scriptures. 
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God is not a God of confusion or disorder. 
There is a necessary and logical sequence to 
be found in the revelation of His love and His 
mighty acts, a sequence which is both inevitable 
and also inexorable. The message of the Gos- 
pel, when accepted, results in the new birth. 
We become new creatures in Christ. The Holy 
Spirit lives in our hearts and, as Christians, our 
desires, our motives, our affections, our love, all, 
become centered in the One Who has delivered 
us. 


Only when this*transforming work has taken 
place in our hearts—and it may originate as 
an instantaneous experience or develop so 
slowly that we are never able to look back to 
a specific time when we might say that we were 
re-born—only after this thing which we call 
redemption in our hearts, are we capable of 
bringing forth in our lives the corollaries and 
fruits of the Gospel. 


But, the Scriptures make it abundantly plain 
that once we have become new creatures in 
Christ that the fact of this transformation must 
show forth in acts of loving kindness, joy, peace, 
patience, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness 
and self control. 


Because of our recognition of the value of 
these fruits of the indwelling Spirit of God, 
and also because we see all around us the claims 
of a needy world, there is a grave temptation 
to preach a gospel in which we urge men to go 
out and help their fellow men, producing the 
fruits of the Gospel without having accepted 
the Gospel which makes such lives possible. 


In this we are not quibbling, nor are we 
splitting theological hairs. We are simply in- 
sisting that one must become a Christian before 
he can act like a Christian. 


We believe one of the most serious problems 
facing the Church of Jesus Christ has to do 
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with a failure to emphasize the necessity of the 
new birth without which our Lord tells us no 
man shall see the Kingdom of God. 


That a Christian must show forth in his life 
the concrete evidences of his faith is also an 
inescapable fact. A body without breath is dead 
and equally true, faith without Christian fruits 
is also dead. We are grieved, and the unbe- 
lieving world is confused, because of false pro- 
tessions of faith in Christ. This very fact points 
up the necessity of following God’s order—faith 
in the redemptive work of Christ, and then lives 
lived in and by the righteousness of Christ. 


For this reason let us always preach the Gospel, 
not a gospel. The latter is vitally important in 
the social order of which we are a part but it 
comes after conversion, not before. 

“Marvel not ... Ye MUST be born again.” 

—L. N. B. 


To the Praise of the Glory 
of His Grace 


The final cause or the highest ultimate pur- 
pose of justification is the glory of God. There 
are many blessed subordinate ends realized. Our 
confidence is placed in the mighty love of the 
Eternal. Our hope of becoming like Christ is 
in His saving power. Our comfort in_ the 
temptations of despair and in the agonies of 
sin, guilt and frustration is the righteousness 
of Christ. 


Yet in Romans 3 the Apostle shows that 
this way of saving sinners has as its end the 
showing forth that God is just in justifying 
the one who believes in Jesus. God has set 
forth Christ as a propitiatory sacrifice whereby 
His wrath is averted and it is consonant with 
His holy character to forgive the sinner. God 
is that Judge Who gave His only. Son to take 
our punishment and thereafter committed all 
judgment to the Son since He was tempted in 
all points like as we are. With wonder, even the 
angels desire to look into the Gospel and wor- 
ship as the Cross sets forth the righteousness, 
the love, the wisdom, and the power of God. 


As the third of Romans magnifies the right- 
eousness of God in the Gospel so the fourth 
chapter finds faith laying hold of His power. 
Abraham believed, giving God all the glory of 
saving and keeping His gracious promises. 
Luther finds the child of God believing, despite 


his shortcomings and deficiencies in good works, 
that God will fulfill His promises and make 
even us sinners to be like our Saviour. 


Then the fifth of Romans as the eighth finds 
the love of God commended in the Cross of 
Christ and draws from it the assurance that 
nothing shall ever separate us from that love. 
If one wish to add thereto he might turn to 
the second of Ephesians where God is “rich 
in mercy for His great love wherewith He loved 
us,” “by grace are ye saved,” “the exceeding 
riches of His grace in kindness toward us in 
Christ Jesus.” Thus are we saved to the praise 
of His glory, or to the praise of the glory of 
His grace. 


Recent studies in Luther by Watson and Rupp 
of the English Methodist Church are showing 
that the great Reformed slogan, Glory to God 
Alone, soli Deo gloria, is not original with 
Calvin but is simply another case in which Cal- 
vin saved one of Luther’s great notes from being 
lost. Calvin was the ablest sixteenth century 
interpreter of Luther. P. S. Watson writes: 


“What does it mean, in Luther’s view, to 
give glory to God and to let God really be 
God? His answer can be summarily stated in 
what he calls ‘the article of justification,’ the 
doctrine of salvation by faith alone, or, by grace 
alone - for the two are the same. The glory 
of God’s grace, the unmerited and unmeritable 
love that meets us with absolute judgment and 
fathomless mercy in Jesus Christ. In the Cross 
of Christ, above all, Luther finds the full depth 
and majesty of the Godhead revealed - to faith, 
for it is not evident to sight that God was in 
Christ reconciling the world to Himself.” W.C.R. 


The Siren Song 


The writer believes the present attitude to 
Communism in America is one in which the 
Communists rejoice, and for which they have 
assiduously been working and will continue to 
work, so long as it helps forward their un- 
changed and unchanging plan for world con- 
quest. 


In recent weeks a number of thoughtful 
Americans, including such men as news com- 
mentator Edward R. Murrow and Congressman 
Walter H. Judd, have warned that up to this 
time Russia has not made one single concession 
which justifies the optimism so much abroad. 
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WANTED: Combination English Teacher and 
Dean of Boys in Christian high school. Man 
preferred. Living accommodations for married 
couple in new dormitory. Address: 


GLADE VALLEY SCHOOL, Glade Valley, N. C. 


Congressman Judd, on July 27th, said on the 
floor of the House: 


“Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a recent summary by Jack 
Lotto, of INS, of the official line being plugged 
day and night by Communists. I hold my 
breath when I see us tending to move more and 
more in exactly the directions the Communists 
are urging us to take—to their advantage and 
our own mortal peril: 


On GUARD 
(By Jack Lotto) 


Communists were instructed this week to 
come out of their shells and actively “fraternize” 
with non-Communists in unions and industry. 
The new “friendship” approach was described 
by the Red politburo as a good way to win re- 
cruits for their program of eventual revolution. 


“Here is a summary of this important cam- 
paign and other themes stressed in Communist 
propaganda organs in the United States and 
abroad: 


“If we Communists are to play our role, our 
ties in the labor and people’s organizations miust 
be multiplied and strengthened. Our organiza- 
tional structure and work methods must be 
geared to speed up the process of extending our 
mass ties and stimulating mass struggle. * * * 


“Recruiting new members is our richest reser- 
voir of future leaders. And there is reason to 
believe we can increase our recruiting rate in 
the period ahead.” 


Slogans: The party's top official magazine, 
Political Affairs, told the comrades to keep ham- 
mering at these slogans as the talks get under- 
way: 


1. Negotiate in a spirit of mutual concessions. 


2. Don’t rearm (Western) Germany when the 
whole world can begin to disarm. 


3. Ban the H-bomb. 
4. Expand East-West trade. 


5. Allocate Government expenditures for 
peace, not war. 


6. Seat (Red) China in the U. N. 
7. End the cold war. 


8. Oppose all “appeasement” of the Know- 
lands and McCarthys.” 
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9. Eliminate all international barriers. 


10. Negotiate until settlements are reached. 
--CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


There are those who seem to think these 
things should not be mentioned. The seeming 
friendliness of the Communists is accepted and 
played up, often at the expense of the truth. 


In China there has been one outstanding 
Chinese preacher who has refused to give one 
inch to the totalitarian concept by which he 


has been surrounded. In Peking, Wang Ming- 


tao, for many years an evangelical teacher and 
preacher, has been standing like a light house 
in the midst of compromise and uncertainty. 


A letter from Peking, dated August 9th, to 
Thomas I Lee in Minneapolis, tells of the ar- 
rest of Wang Ming-tao, his wife and staff as- 
sistants, along with some university students. 


This is to urge our readers to pray for Mr. 
Wang. He is truly a man of God and he has 
refused to prostitute either his message or his 
activities to propaganda for a godless regime. 
That he has had the moral courage and spiritual 
fortitude to do this in the capital city of Chinese 
Communism gives some measure of his stature 
as a man of God. 


This is also to urge our readers to pray that 
American political and church leadership shall 
not falter in recognizing Communism for what 
it is. 

Of course we would welcome any and every 
move of the Communists which could rightly 
be interpreted as a change of heart and purpose 
and a regret for the untold sorrow, suffering 
and destruction which they have caused. But, 
as long as the basic teachings of Marxist philoso- 
phy are still the dominating influence in Com- 
munistic national and world-wide planning, then 
for just that long it is utter folly for the Chris- 
tian Church and the men of free nations to 
let down their guard. ks 


At the moment are we not in danger of doing 
just that? —L.N.B. 


Later: After writing the above, news comes 


out of Hongkong telling of the mass arrest of 


Christians in Shanghai. 


STOPSMOKING | 


Banish The Craving For Tobacco! 


The easily applied method explained in “‘THE 

SMOKING HABIT” by Wodehouse will 
| enable you to quickly and positively rid your- 
| self of the Tobacco Habit. Read this book 
through. You’ll enjoy it, and if you don’t 
give up smoking, you get your money back 
and no questions asked. Postpaid only $1.00. 

NEW LIFE, Dept. SP-96 Rowan, lowa 
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Concerning Pfeiffer’s Introduction To 


The Old Testament 


By Rev. Robt. F. Gribble, D.D. 
Prof. Old Testament, Austin Theological Seminary, Austin, Texas 


Harper & Bros., New York. First Edition 1941. 
916 pages. 


Calling attention to so old a book is on ac- 
count of the opinion of quite a few folk that 
this book represents the highpoint in O.T. 
scholarship, and that it is the final word in 
English regarding the Ancient Volume. 


At the outset it should be remarked that so 
voluminous and variegated a book can hardly 
be subjected to the reviewer’s limitations. On its 
first appearance it was characterized as being 
“the only completely comprehensive and up-to- 
date Introduction to the O.T. now available 
.. . an encyclopedic volume which meets every 
need . . . It stands alone in the O.T. field.” 
The book does indeed, and most admirably, 
represent in its general attitude, a certain type 
of learning, not too far removed from the Com- 
munist idea of the Bible. In the Foreword, page 
XII, the purpose is set down: “.. . to convey 
something of the historical background, style, 
purpose, thought, and faith of the Biblical writ- 
ers to an imaginary group unfamiliar with... 
ancient languages.”” The first sentence in the 
book proper shows what to expect: “The Old 
Testament owes its origin primarily to the re- 
ligious aspirations of the Jews.” 


To see the ponderous sweep of this Introduc- 
tion, one needs but to glance at the table of 
contents. And not only does the author include 
the standard scheme pertinent to a so-called In- 
troduction, with a general and specific treat- 
ment touching each book, but he presents num- 
erous textual emendations and even exegetical 
notes occasionally, along with a most imposing 
array of quite dogmatic but patently unsub- 
stantiable statements of multitudinous variety 
on such conjectural matters as origin, writer, 
composition, collection, editorship, recension, 
annotation, interpolation, along with an amaz- 
ing labyrinth of critical opinions. In cavalier 
fashion, Dr. Pfeiffer accuses various O.T. writers 
of forgery, imagination, fabrication, at the same 
time making blythe condescending and patron- 
izing reference here and there to data which 
“could be true” and which “may indeed have 
occurred.” ‘The keenness of the author, twenty- 
five hundred years remote from the objects of 
his criticism, in analyzing, partitioning, cutting- 
up and cutting out, assigning, re-locating, etc., is 
most amazing,-and incredible. 
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In reading this Introduction one constantly 
receives the impression that the author antece- 
dently assumes that there is little real revelation 
and inspiration, that the supernatural is to be 
discounted, that much bogus material is in- 
cluded in the O.T. Witness such quotations 
as (p.50): ‘The numerous stories about ancient 
heroes who heard with their own ears Jehovah’s 
words spoken in person or by his ‘angel’ are 


pious (sic) legends... ”; or (p.438): ... 
pervasive jungle of editorial matter in which 
all genuine prophesies are now hidden... ”, 


directed at Isaiah, but apparently equally ap- 
plicable to all the prophets. Again, on p.435, 
credit for certain Isaianic loci is “due to the 
editors of the book, in view of the conflicting 
legends which soon distorted historical facts.” 
Dr. Pfeiffer’s notion of inspiration, disregarding 
what the Bible indicates, is that it arose out of 
prophesy (p.51). Predictive prophesy is tacitly 
and overtly denied (p.437). “Happy endings 
were long later attached to most prophesies.” 
(p.438). A sample of the author’s reverence for 
the Book of Books is his characterization of 
Jer.50,51 as ‘“‘a prolix, disjointed, vacuous lit- 
erary exercise . . . this inane poem concocted 
to supply the missing book which Jeremiah is 
said to have sent to Babylon.” (p.507). 


Dr. Pfeiffer puts out the phrase, not infre- 
quently found in modern leaders—a word which 
evidences culpable misunderstanding of the 
Bible: “gold in the dross.’”’ Myth, folk-lore, 
romancing—these go a long way towards the 
composition of Dr. Pfeiffer’s Old Testament. In 
short, the Bible of today sets forth a conglom- 
erate hodge-podge of man-made, confused, er- 
roneous, untrustworthy data, which although it 
includes much of good, possesses little of God. 


A second, and repeated impression given the 
reader of this book is that the author is in- 
competent to deal with his subject. He cannot 
or will not entertain the thought of harmoniza- 
tion of apparently conflicting data. On p.436, 
“The predictions of Assyria’s doom, which edi- 
tors place in the mouth of Isaiah, do not har- 
monize with his utterances.” On p.58, “With 
a complete lack of historical sense these anno- 
tators present, like the Chronicler, a completely 
distorted picture of the past. The sharp con- 
tours of persons and events are hidden in a 
fog of wishful thinking and pious ignorance.” 
On p.481 is found a number of illustrations in- 
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dicative of the author’s impoverishment in un- 
derstanding and in appraisal of the Scriptures. 


Chapter I of the “Introduction” is a master- 
piece of misrepresentation, misinterpretation, 
confusion, mis-statement, misunderstanding. 
Chapter II, regarding Literary Interest, is not 
far behind, though containing much that is 
good. But we object to branding one-half of 
Genesis as folklore, to denying historicity to the 
O.T. narratives, to claiming evolutionary origin 
of the O.T. 


Following chapters on Criticism, Canon, Text 
and Versions are very thorough and complete, 
and illuminating for those not well-versed in 
Hebrew. Regarding the many variations in the 
Hebrew text, the “errors,” changes, annotations, 
etc., none of which mitigates against the orig- 
inals nor affects adversely any vital matter of 
revelation nor renders void the Church’s views 
on inspiration, the writer leaves impression that 
they show the Book untrustworthy. 


Dr. Pfeiffer rejects the Pentateuch, and the 
Hexateuch and the Octateuch, in favor of the 
Nonateuch. He adopts a thorough-going Higher 
Critically destructive attitude regarding the 
Books of Moses, with J as the creator of 
nationalism for Israel, but containing much 
legend, folk-lore, imitation stories from other 
peoples. E, and D, and P are all recognized 
as legitimate sources. There is a very de- 
tailed and intricate chapter on Law Codes, 
and a good appreciation of the poems of the 
Pentateuch. And as regards the reactions of 
the Pentateuch, the author has the grace to 
remark that the “editorial process is so com- 
plicated, it can be identified only along its 
mainlines.” The Book of Samuel is slandered 
by reference to the “Chronicler’s’”’ guess as to 
a biography of David which is “not to be taken 
seriously” (p.356); and (p.370) our author en- 
dorses W. R. Arnold’s characterization of II 
Samuel 7 as “monkish drivel.” 


Dr. Pfeiffer denies absolutely that the proc- 
lamation of Jerusalem’s inviolability is by 
Isaiah, which would have made him a patriot 
instead of the denunciator of the sinners in 
Zion. On p.436, the “predictions of Assyria’s 
doom do not harmonize with Isaiah’s other 
utterances: he was not concerned with what 
took place a century later.” Isaiah was “mis- 
taken” as to the events noted in 8:4. Both the 
LXX and Matt. render Isa. 7:14 as “virgin” 
“erroneously.” ‘Iwo Isaiahs are accepted, along 
with such additional contribution as “Modern 
scholars who believe that Bible writers should 
be consistent, have attributed chapters 56-66 to 
a number of contemporary writers because of 
its obviously logical contradictions. But in deal- 
ing with a highly imaginative oriental work, 
it is not proper to demand clear and self-con- 
sistent thought.” 
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Here are some other quotations regarding 
the “second” Isaiah: ‘In his portrayal of Jews 
and Gentiles alike he draws on his imagination 


rather than his observation. His incandescent 


imagination carries him to fantastic extremes” 
(464). “A later poet imagined” the captives 
as “desperately homesick,” in re Ps.137 (p.470). 
“Isa. seems utterly unaware of the inconsis- 
tencies in his notion of the Deity.” (475). “Sec- 
ond Isa. made the epoch-making discovery that 
there is only one God of heaven and earth.” 


As relates to Jeremiah, we read (p. 505) 
“There is no reason to believe that Baruch 
reproduced Jeremiah’s words verbatim. Like 
other ancient historians he gave the substance of 
the speeches in his own words, or even composed 
them freely. It seems absurd to regard similar 
utterances of Jer. in 1-25 as the prophet’s own 
words.” (Note: Here particularly, the author 
utterly disregards the specific and repeated 
statements of the Scripture) . 


Ezekiel’s teaching is dubbed inconsistent 
(p. 580). The figures on the temple walls 
(8:10) are “purely imaginary.” But the writer 
is gracious enough to “assume that the book is 
substantially trustworthy.” (p.535). The Book 
of Jonah is not an account of actual happening, 
nor an allegory, but fiction, a short story with 
a moral. (p.587). “Whether Jonah was a leg- 
endary character like Daniel is irrelevant”... 
We pass by the other books. The writer of 
Chronicles is a forger, a garbler, etc. (p.802). 
The work is “historical fiction.’”’ (806). 
Nehemiah is made the last book in the O.T., 
being by the Chronicler, dated 350-250. Ezra, 
the man, is legendary. 


These are but a few of the instances in which 
Dr. Pfeiffer gives evidence of a hostile and ir- 
reverent attitude regarding the Old Testament. 
His book will not elevate the Bible for his 
readers who put any credence in what he writes. 
Dr. Young’s Introduction is infinitely more 
helpful, and more modern. We conclude by 
agreeing with the great showman: “It is better 
not to know so many things than to know so 
many things that are not so.” 


BUY YOUR CHRISTIAN BOOKS 
from 
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THE REFORMED FAITH 


AND 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


By Dr. R. McFerran Crowe 
President, Belhaven College, Jackson, Miss. 


This was the fourth message of the “Symposium on Some Vital Aspects of the Reformed Faith” 
given at the First Presbyterian Church, Weaverville, North Carolina, on August 17th, 1955. 


Visualizing myself in this distinguished com- 
pany, and well aware of the limitations this high 
scholarship all about imposes upon me, I am remind- 
ed of an incident that occurred when I was bouncing 
our little girl on my lap a few months ago. 


She sat astride me, horseback fashion, rocking 
back and forth, as I described to her all the things 
we could do. We could swim the Mississippi, gain 
the summit of the Rocky Mountains in two strides, 
sail the Pacific, without benefit of ship, and fly up 
above the moon to look down upon it from the other 
side. I discovered I was rapidly running out of Paul 
Bunyan accomplishments, so I concluded with this, 
“We just don’t have any limitations, do we?” Where- 
upon, she looked me in the eye and quickly replied, 
“No, Papa, but Mama can get us some. 


As I stand here, almost at the close of this ex- 
cellent day, following those learned and consecrated 
men of God who spoke to you this morning, I am 
aware that Dr. Dendy has got me some limitations. 


Let me assure you, at the outset, that I do not 
come to you as an expert. I have been president of 
Belhaven College for one year and have not even 
been inaugurated into that office, yet. My only equip- 
ment for the task at hand is a profound conviction 
that the Westminster Confession of Faith and Cate- 
chisms have never been given their chance in the field 
of college higher education, and I am more convinced 
of this today than ever, after " brief experience in 
this field. 


The Reformed Faith has always been concerned 
with the whole of life, and at the outset I would like 
to call attention to the fact that America, due to a 
misapplication of the proper doctrine of the separa- 
tion of Church and state, has come to a dangerous 
position in her thinking today. Our higher educa- 
tion is almost entirely secular, which means not that 
any attack is made upon God but merely that all 
thinking and learning are done without ever taking 
God into account; the philosophy of education, at all 
levels, is thoroughly agnostic and all contemplation 
of the truth of God has been relegated to a compart- 
ment of life which comes into existence every week 
at 11 A. M. on Sunday and dies at noon. This does 
not mean that the controlling philosophy of the in- 
stitutions themselves is at best agnostic. 
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A truly Reformed philosophy of higher educa- 
tion needs to be developed because it alone will take 
proper account of the sovereignty of God and His 
control of all things. With this in mind, I have 
chosen a text, the answer to the Westminster Shorter 
Catechism question No. 1: “Man’s chief end is to 
glorify God and to enjoy Him forever.” 


Mrs. Martha Beck was gaining too much weight. 
Fearing that she might become unattractive, on Aug- 
ust 31, 1949, she undertook a vigorous schedule of 
calisthenics, calculated to reduce her balloon like body 
to proper size and shape. 


The queer thing about it, however, was that she 
did not live in a Park Avenue penthouse but her 
home for the rest of her life, which was destined to 
be very short, was in Sing Sing prison death house, 
where she resided for the murder of Mrs. Janet Fay. 
Even to the end, she was unable to see life in its true 
essence: doom was just ahead, but she continued to 
primp; tomorrow she would die, but her whole con- 
cern was her fat, flabby, unattractive appearance. 


This is a parable of secular higher education. 
Busy with all sorts of exercises and investigations of 
the world about us and the relationships that these 
things bear to each other and to us, it completely fails 
to take account of the fact that it lives on death row; 
and it is tragically unaware of the fact that all of its 
concern and labor are wasted unless it comes face to 
face with the ultimate fact of impending doom. 


Let me change the figure. God’s universe is a 
two story house. Everybody mow lives on the first 
floor. Heaven is on the second floor. You and I 
are very conscious of this fact, and we can almost 
hear people walking around up there. It is a part 
of our thinking, because we know that our loved 


ones are there with God, and further, that it is our 


true home, as well. One day we shall move up to 
the second story where we shall permanently reside. 


But the secularists will not even admit that it ts 
there. 


Some of them will say that it may be there, or it 
may not. Higher education in the United States has 
to an alarming degree refused to make any commit- 
ment, in its guiding philosophy, as to the presence 
or absence of this floor above us; but they act en- 
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tirely as if the universe were a one storied structure. 
Consequently, the Bible is not vital and is either at- 
tacked or ignored. 


One more thing. And this is a horrible thought 
to them: this house also has a basement! In any case, 
the first floor has only temporary significance. Fin- 
ally, every person moves up or down. It is passing 
strange to me, therefore, that higher education on 
the college level, from the standpoint of its philoso- 
phy, almost completely ignores the ultimate and per- 
manent and spends all its time investigating, arrang- 
ing, and applying the temporary residence of the race. 
Shades of Martha Beck! 


In my judgment, higher education cannot relegate 
Christian theology to a position of being an elective 
any more than a person can elect the process of eat- 
ing and drirking. It is the very essence of “xistence 
and any system thrt ignores it is blind. 


I have been asked to speak on the Reformed Faith 
and Higher Education. While there is no formulated 
Reformed doctrine of higher education, there ought 
to be; and Calvinistic theology is filled with impli- 
cations with reference to it. Dr. Gordon Clark main- 
tains that Protestantism has never developed a phil- 
osophy of education, and he is right. It is high time 
we were about this business. What I have to say to- 
day will not be an effort to form a program or to set 
limits of any sort to such an undertaking but merely 
to endeavor to point the way with an idea. 


At the outset, please bear in mind that we have 
before us the question of the education of the in- 
tellect, and our immediate concern in this under- 
taking is not evangelism. All through the discussion, 
we must remember three things: We assume the re- 
generation of the Christian, we assume the presence 
of sin in all men, redeemed and unredeemed, and we 
assume the Saviourheced of Christ. 


What then will set Calvinistic education apart 
from all other? Its basic doctrines: 


The absolute sovereignty of God. 


The creation of man in His image: the 
capacity to know. 
The creation and control of all things. 


God’s personal revelation in the Bible. 


How does this doctrine set a Reformed college 
apart? Let me give you an illustration. 


In the United States Army, the soldiers engaged in 
calisthenics. These were exercises which were estab- 
lished to harden muscles, strengthen lungs, and in- 
crease the endurance. In the German Army, the 
soldiers engaged in calisthenics. These were exercises 
which were established to harden muscles, strength- 
en lungs, and increase the endurance. In the United 
States Army, soldiers were given instruction in the 
firing of weapons, the field stripping of rifles and 
machine guns, by day and night, and the general care 
of all equipment. In the German Army, soldiers were 
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given instruction in the firing of weapons, the field 
stripping of rifles and machine guns, by day and 
night, and the general care of all equipment. In the 
United States Army, young men were taught to fly 
planes and mechanics were trained to maintain the 
engines. In the German Luftwaffe, the same exer- 
cises took place. The United States Army has gen- 
erals, colonels, lieutenants, sergeants, privates, and 
the like; and the German Army had the same. 


One might gather from all this similarity that there 
were very little difference between the two armies, 
because equipment was similar and the training 
practically the same. But exactly the opposite was 
the case. They were completely different, as was 
evidenced by the fact that each existed for the prime 
purpose of destroying the other. 


For the individual m2n involved, what then was 
tae ditf.rence? ahis wis it: a man fought with the 
army that conscripted him. The entire difference 
was found in the character and purpose of the con- 
scriptor, rather than in any external training or 
equipment. 


When all training was done, the matter was 
summed up in a quéstion to Le put to the soldier: 
“Why are you here? What is your purpose?” The 
German replied, “I am here to destroy Americans.” 
The American replied, “I am here to destroy Ger- 
mans.” Thus it is seen that while on the surface there 
was great similarity, in essence they were exact op- 
posites. The difference was in the character and will 
of the conscriptor. | 


Colleges appear to be very much the same, to the 
casual observer. Practically everybody thinks they 
are the same. They have similar college campus activ- 
ities, similar athletics, their studies are given the same 
names, their teachers hold the same degrees, and the 
colleges give similar degrees to their graduates. An 
astonishingly large proportion of the student popula- 
tion thinks that colleges are the same, but when all 
this is done the essence of the matter is this, “Why 
are you here? What is your purpose?” To this ques- 
tion, the secularist replies, “To glorify man and enjoy 
him as long as possible;” but the Calvinist replies, 
“To glorify God and to enjoy Him forever.” The 
whole thing is summed up in the character and will 
of the conscriptor, in one case, humanity; in the other 
case, God. Direct opposites, yet externally similar! 


Thus Reformed higher education has the same 
charter as the entire world and life view of the Chris- 
tian, and that charter is found in the character of 


God. 


Let us now turn to our text, “Man’s chief end is to 
glorify God and to enjoy Him forever.” While this 
refers to the universal responsibility of all men, we 
shall discover that it has a peculiar significance in 
higher education, because the possibiliay of glorifv- 
ing God and enjoying Him increases directly with 
the development of the mind. From our own charter, 
therefore, higher education is mandatory. 
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1. MAN’S CHIEF END: REFORMED EDUCA- 
TION HAS A PURPOSE. 


Had you ever considered the fact that nature is 
blind but for the mind of man and deaf but for the 
ear of man? The injunction of the Catechism is for 
man to fulfill his purpose, but that purpose is far 
more profound than the average man thinks. He is a 
part of the created universe and for that creation he 
must see and hear and speak. Where he fails, cre- 
ation falls short. 


The injunction of the Shorter Catechism is to glor- 
ify God, and this is given as the chief end of man. 
At the outset, it is seen that this is an intellectual 
process, and the most elementary deduction leads one 
to the conclusion that only an intellect can engage in 
an intellectual process. ‘Lhis leads to the conclusion 
that all of nature is blind and deaf and mute, utterly 
and pitifully incapable of giving glory to her Creator 
or even perceiving her own beauty, but for one re- 
markable part of herself, none other than the mind 
of man. 


Had you ever considered the fact that the glorious 
array Ot colors in a sunset are all dull gray and with- 
out beauty, to nature, but for the mind of man? The 
camellia knows not her own beauty and the rose can 
distinguish nothing between her own heavenly odor 
and the vilest stench of the garbage heap. But for 
the mind of man, nature’s beauty lies covered by 
night. The dog can see the majesty of the heavens 
as well as the human and the pig can hear the strains 
of a mighty symphony as well as you, but only the 
mind of man can understand them, bring thought to 
them, and enjoy them. We glory in the roar of the 
sca, but zt does not, and it makes little difference to 
the sand whether it is wet or dry, on the bright and 
sunny beach, or lost 10,000 fathoms down. All of 
nature is dull and dwells in a vague unselfconscious 
existence without sight or taste or hearing, complete- 
ly incapable of appreciating her own glory. Only the 
mind of man can perceive her beauty or have any 
opinion regarding her. Without man’s mind nature 
is blind and deaf and mute, and, but for him, God's 
own creation is unaware of her Creator. _ 


The presupposition of Reformed theology is that 
God is intelligent and that He has a purpose in every- 
thing He does. He made the fish, and His purpose 
cbviously was for the fish to swim. Whatever else 
He may have had in mind, at least that much is true. 
God made the birds, and obviously He meant them 
to fly. The best thing the fish can do is swim, and 
they ought to concentrate upon that; and the birds 
should concentrate upon flying: These activities are 
bound up with their God given purposes. Foolish is 
the fish that tries to fly, and the bird that tries to 
swim. There are birds that can swim a bit and fish 
that can fly a bit, but these are only incidentals. They 
know their element, and they magnify it. — 


In like manner, man did not just happen. God 
had a purpose for him; and this purpose embraces 
not only God and man, as they relate to each other, 
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but the entire creation. He made man to think. That 
is his purpose. He is the only being in all earthly 
creation with that faculty. Since this endowment is 
unique, it is obviously important for man to mag- 
nify his mind. He can swim a little, but not as weil 
as the fish; he can fly a little, but not as well as the 
bird. His business is to think, and he is foolish if he 
puts more than a passing emphasis upon other 
things. Animal comforts are for animals and can be 
destructive of man, even as flying too long can de- 
stroy the fish, or swimming too deep the bird. Man 
is made to think. All things are placed at his dispos- 
al to enlighten his mind with reference to his Cre- 
ator; but so delightful are these things that he is 
frequently tcmpted to forget God, the giver, and 
concentrate upon the sweetness he can suck from 
their lovely petals. At such a juncture, he forgets 
his manhood and becomes an animal; he has gotten 
off the track, because he is the only one in creation 
who can think, yet he prefers not to, choosing to 
identify himself with the animals rather than God. 


We-have seen that man has a purpose, that he is 
not merely an accident cast up on the shores of time 
by the seas of evolution, and that his purpose is found 
in the exercise of his mind. 


2. TO GLORIFY GOD: The Purpose Defined. 

The Greek word for glory apparently originally 
meant opinion, or estimate. By inference, this was a 
good opinion or estimate. The New Testament writ- 
ers always used it to refer to an inherent quality of 
the person or thing which called out the good opinion 
of the observer. Thus, the glory of God indicated 
that possession of attributes by God which invariably 
evoked the good opinion of others. This was true of 
other objects of one’s attention, as well, and, it goes 
without saying that the better the qualities possessed, 
the better the opinion of the observer, and thus the 
greater the glory. | 


I was the chaplain of a jet fighter group, the 412th, 
the first one the United States ever had, I am proud 
to say. It was formed in late 1943, at Muroc Flight 
Test Base, California, and was soon transferred, in 
cadre form, to Palmdale, California, where I joined 
it, in the spring of 1944. Our combat ship was to be 
the P-80, but there were only two in existence, at 
that time, one of which was occasionally lent to our 
group by the Army Air Forces. For training purposes 
and general experimentation, we were given planes 
that most people have never heard of, the original 
jet propulsion fighter ships, with twin engines, 
known as the P-59, made by Bell Aircraft Company. 
The P-59 proved unsuitable for combat purposes but 
was excellent for jet training. One of the ships was 
equipped with a bubble canopy over the nose and an 
extra seat, where the gun ordinarily would be. Since 
the weight of the gun was approximately that of a 
man, it was not too difficult to make this change. 
I had the privilege of riding in that seat, in the sum- 
mer of 1944. It was a rare experience. I could not 
see the wings, for they were behind me. Nothing 
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was before me but the world, or space; and the cus- 
tomary vibration was entirely lacking, for jet planes 
are very smooth in operation until they approach the 
speed of sound. Slow rolls, loops, power dives, and 
the like constituted the fare, at about 15,000 feet. By 
the time the adventure was over, I had developed a 
very healthy respect for the plane: I had a good 
opmion of it. 

My opinion, before, had been good, but now it was 
better; yet the plane had not changed. Only my 
knowledge of it had. Furthermore, the mechanic who 
cared for it knew more about it than I, and thus his 
Opinion was better; and the pilot who lived with it 
and in it had the best opinion of all. Yet the airplane 
was the same in every case. It possessed, inherently, 
all the qualities of excellence discovered in varying 
degrees and ways by the three of us, and these con- 
stituted its glory, because it was the apprehension 
of them that called forth our good opinion; but we 
added nothing. We merely responded. 


For our purposes, today, let me point out the meat 
of the matter: the quality of the ship remained con- 
stant for the three of us, but the increase in glory 
rendered (the good opinion) was directly propor- 
tional to the increase of knowledge. This can be car- 
ried further, still. The old pet dog that lived in the 
pilots’ lounge did not even know it was a plane; and 
the coyotes and bobcats and rabbits of the desert only 
knew it was noisy and fearsome. But in all these 
variations of attitudes, the plane remained the same, 
worthy of the best opinions of men, because it was 
something new under the sun, but only receiving the 
glory due as man’s knowledge increased. 


Man’s chief end is to glorify God. This means that 
he must have a good opinion of God. God ever re- 
mains the same, possessing all His attributes to per- 
fection. These cannot change, and God through all 
eternity in His essence is the perfect object of the 
best opinions of men. This is His GLORY and is 
properly translated so in the New Testament. His 
Being properly evokes the best opinions of all who 
know Him. 


However, there is a variable, as there was in the 
case of the P-59 jet fighter plane, and that is the 
knowledge of men. Those who know more about 
Him and His creation have a better opinion of Him 
and thus are equipped to render greater glory to His 
Name. And this is enjoined by the catechism: 
MAN’S CHIEF END IS TO GLORIFY GOD. Thus, 
the greater the knowledge, the greater the glory to 
God: knowledge of God and Glory to God are di- 
rectly proportional. 


If we will follow the logic of this argument, we 
shall discover what amounts to a surprise or two for 
some of us. First, Christianity is not a sentimental 
thing, and its goal is not met in the act of salvation. 
Salvation is a remarkable gift of God to man that 
the greater purpose of glorifying God may begin; 
but if the saved man does not increase his knowledge, 
he is misapproptiating the gift of God. And second, 
the godly man increases his godliness by greater 
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learning. High scholarship in any field, is a glorifica- 
tion of God. And we shall see later that only the 
Christian can be truly a scholar. 


There are some implications to a doctrine of cre- 
ation, and they profoundly affect a Christian higher 
educational system. The Christian Church, in all its 
branches subscribes to some doctrine of creation, but 
this seems often to be mere lip service to an ancient 
orthodoxy from which it is not quite willing to cut 
itself free (so it keeps it in its creeds), yet which, to 
all practical purposes it is willing to ignore, especial- 
ly in the field of higher education. 


Let me give you an example of what I mean. A 
husband receives daily benefits from his wife: she 
cares for the children, cooks his meals or has them 
cooked, maintains the home with all the attention to 
details that he could never bring himself to give yet 
which means everything to his comfort, darns his 
socks, keeps clean shirts in his bureau, in short, she 
takes care of him. If a friend were to comment upon 
all of this domestic activity and the husband were 
further to describe it and enlarge upon it but then 
were to refuse to give credit to his wife for having 
done it, and worse, to refuse even to admit that he 
had a wife, he would not be much of a husband. In 
fact, he would be on the verge of complete irration- 
ality. 

Or suppose a wife receives many benefits from her 
husband: a large allowance of spending money, an 
automobile of her own, new clothes every season, 
memberships in the finest country clubs and social 
Organizations, an abundance of servants to help her 
take care of all her other opulence, but when asked 
about it by a friend refused to admit that her hus- 
band had given it to her, or even that she had a 
husband. She would be an exceptionally ungrateful 
wife, and she, too, would live on the brink of ir- 
rationality. 


All people admit that the dearest person in the 
world to the husband ought to be his wife, and the 
dearest person to the wife ought to be the husband. 
Further, all realize that the darning of socks, the 
cooking of food, the spending of money, the wearing 
of beautiful furs, and memberships in country clubs 
do not constitute the essence of marriage, and that 
for one to take such a position on these matters as 
mentioned above not only places him in the category 
of base ingratitude but leaves him in a position which 
is logically untenable. For everyone knows that the 


essence of marriage is a bond and that if all external | 


possessions be swept away the bond not only is not | 
harmed but actually may be strengthened. There- | 
fore, for a wife to use the thimgs of her husband | 


without recognizing the existence of her husband is 
the very essence of unreason. 


For a Christian, this parable has strong implica- 


tions in higher education. He says that God made — 


the world, the entire physical universe, the world of 
the telescope and the microscope. This is his assump- 
tion and the creed of his Church. 
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It exists only for one purpose: to glorify God 
who made it. Thus, when the student studies any 
subject he should see through it to God, realizing 
that all natural phenomena are God’s. Beyond 
and behind the world resides the Truth. But only 
the Christian scholar realizes it. 


As in the marriage, the husband is the essence of 
the matter to the wife and infinitely more important 
than all the things he gives her, so for the Christian 
the world of things and ideas about us is far less im- 
portant than God, who made them. As you can never 
understand the home without understanding the 
husband and wife, so it would seem reasonable 
to assume that a proper understanding of physics 
presupposes an understanding of God, who made 
the forces with which physics deals, and for chem- 
istry an understanding of the One who made the 
atom, arranged the molecules, and brought into 
being all the elements of which things consist. 
It is sheer folly to peer into the astonishing un- 
known world above and below and all about us 
and ask the question ‘‘Why?” without directing 
one’s speech to God. Yet the average classroom 
in the average secular school is not even aware 
that God is there. Life itself, the most mysterious 
and remarkable of all creation, is studied in the 
science of biology; yet it is the focal point for 
more skepticism and outright doubt than all the rest 
put together. How can the Christian study biology 
without studying the One who made life, at the 
beginning, and upholds it daily? 


The mind of man is the capstone to creation. Our 
orthodox theology states that man was created in the 
image of God, and by this it means that man’s mind 
is a finite copy of God’s Mind. Yet in the study of 
man’s mind, psychology, even the Name of God 
never occurs. This appears to me to be very un- 
scientific, because in every other field of inquiry the 
scientists press hard into the nature of substance from 
which a given derivative comes. Geologists study 
the rock from which oil comes, the better to under- 
stand the oil; and when magnesium is found in the 
ocean they study the ocean only to come up with 
other useful information. Madame Marie Curie 
found radium at the turn of the century in France, 
which led to the study of urznium, and finally pro- 
duced an entirely new science, or a development of 
both physics and chemistry to such proportions as 
to produce what amounts to a new science. 

It is my contention that the scientific thing for 
the psychologists to do is to study the Mind of God. 
The mind of man can never be understood without 
it, because in His image was man’s mind made. In 
short, this calls for theology, as a prerequisite for 
psychology. To the secular world this will seem ut- 
terly wild; but to the Christian who begins with an 
insistence upon the doctrine of creation, it is the 
simplest logic. 

Let me go one step further. As in the home, all 
things relate to and draw their significance from the 
essence of the marriage, which is the person of the 
spouse, so a Reformed doctrine of higher education 
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(which, as someone has said, is none other than full 
orbed Christianity) must have as its goal nothing 
less than the glorifying of God. Thus, in such a col- 
lege, there will not be many courses of study, but 
basically only one course, and it will perforce be 
THEOLOGY. The mathematician will be engaged 
in the inculcation of an exact science, but his true 
purpose will be a study of natural theology. The 
philosopher will be concerned with the thoughts of 
men throughout history as they have struggled with 
the meaning of existence; but all the while he will be 
led by the thoughts of God as he relates all truth to 
Him. As in the home, the things are without mean- 
ing without the marriage, so in the college the cur- 
riculum is aimless without theology. 


The medieval universities were right in their as- 
sertion that theology was the queen of the sciences. 
If we begin with the assumption of creation, in high- 
er education, we cannot avoid the centrality of theol- 
ogy in our curriculum; because, as in the home, the 
thing created and possessed is, in the nature of the 
case, inferior to the creator and possessor and what- 
ever meaning it has is, of necessity, derived from him. 
Secular education has tacitly admitted this, because, 
with all its techniques and the ferocity of its search 
for so-called new truth, it has never been able to find 


_ the meaning of anything. And I have news for it. It 


never will. Because no person stands behind the 
phenomena which adorn the accident of existence. 
The only meaning ever enunciated will ever be lost 
in the. howl for attention of other meanings, all at 
odds with each other because they are sprung from 
the ideas of the searcher, whose name is legion, rather 
than the creator, who doesn’t exist. 


And this brings us to the conclusion intimated 
above; namely, that the true scholar in the ultimate 
sense must be a Christian. He alone is capable of 
discerning the meaning of things, because only he 
understands God. The secular scholar must find his 
meaning somewhere else, either in the thing itself 
or in humanity, which finally makes of him a prag- 
matist and vocational training of one sort or another 
the highest reach of education. You see, in the 
final analysis, there are only two reasons for doing 
anything: for the glory of man or God. Here is 
America’s soft spot, the sore that may . become 
malignant, because, as a nation she has no theology, 
and her schools at all levels reflect that fact. And 
characteristic of all malignancies, when the pain 
is felt, it will be too late! 

Man’s chief end is to glorify God. This is 
the charter of Christian higher education which must 
embrace all phenomena wherever found and must be 
interested in all things and ideas of the culture of all 
peoples, and in the highest possible development of 
the mind of man—all of this with one end in view, 
and only one: THE GREATER GLORY OF GOD. 


3. AND TO ENJOY HIM: Christian Culture. 
When God set up His economy of creation, there 
were ultimate goals before Him and intermediate 
steps. We have no way of knowing His ultimate 
purpose in creation other than that it was done for 
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His own glory and that somewhere, finally, all will 
be made clear in the nature of His Person. But cer- 
tain immediate purposes became quite clear in His 
construction of the nature of man. For example, one 
of His earliest injunctions was for man to replenish 
the earth. Consequently, He created man and woman 
to love each other; and this part of the will of God 
is a joy to the race of man. When He constructed 
man’s body for growth, food became necessary. Con- 
sequently, He created within man an appetite, and 
one of the major facets of existence from the earliest 
days of the race to the present has been the preoc- 
cupation on the part of man with the delectability 
of foods. Suppose the contrary were true. What an 
unbelievably heavy burden it would be to eat food 
merely for health, with no regard for joy! When God 
wanted bodies to grow, He built in the appetites. 


This line of thought can be carried into other 
areas, but the above is sufficient to establish the point 
that God created man to enjoy the world. It is part 
of His plan. There is nothing inherently evil about 
matter. That is an ancient gnostic heresy. The only 
thing wrong with the world is sin, and sin resides 
only in man. There is nothing wrong with the world 
of matter that man has not made wrong. God had 
some purpose for it, or He never would have made 
it, in the first place; and He has some purpose for 
man im it, or He never would have placed him there. 
God knows what He is doing. He is no dunce. And 
it 1s entirely proper for man to enjoy it. Our culture 
has value, and God is interested in it. 


Bible study is not the only worthwhile activity of 
the mind; evangelism is not the only proper motive 
for conversation; and hymns are not the only good 
music. Reformed higher education brings all things 
and knowledge into its purview, because all things 
and knowledge are from God. The purpose of the 
Christian can never be to withdraw from the world, 
but his example in all things is Christ Himself, the 
present and reigning King of all, who came nto the 
world to redeem it. He could have abandoned the 
world and gone off in the opposite direction; but 
such was not His purpose. The world has value, and 
culture has value, because all of it is God's. 


Only with such an understanding of life can the 


‘Christian justify, logically, even the making of a liv- 


ing. Without it, for example, the skill of the surgeon 
is to no end, for the act of saving a life is an inter- 
ruption in the plan of Ged, an impudent reluctance 
on the part of doctor and patient to give up this old 
tattered and evil world which has no value, anyway. 
To put such a value upon God's creation is not for 
man to do. Our work is not for nought. Somehow, 
all of it fits into the purpose of God. God values 
beauty of sound and color and dimension, as well as 
character, for He is the spring from which all har- 
mony flows and His the mind that gave birth to 
thought. And by the same token, beauty and har- 
mony are to be enjoyed by man. | 

But when this has been said, let me hasten to add 
that there is no true joy in things of themselves, but 
only final fear and misery. Einstein, the greatest of 
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all the scientists of the secular world, is quoted, a 
few months before his death, as follows: “If I had 
my life to live over, I would not be a scientist or a 
teacher but a plumber.” The creator of the atom bomb 
died in craven fear of his own creation. There is no 
joy in this, because he had a culture cut off from God. 


Some chemists are disturbed over the diabolical 
possibilities of chemical and biological warfare, and 
physicists shrink from the logic of electricity weapons 
that can shoot a naval observatory stratosphere bal- 
loon out of the skies, without a visible projectile, in 
the hands of men whose hearts are Nazi black; and 
the scene becomes doubly dismal as they realize that 
any hearts, even their own, are potentially that black. 
The simple logic of such a mixture calls for death, 
universal death. This is the end of a culture which 
exists for itself AND SUCH IS OUR PRESENT 
DAY AMERICAN CULTURE. And there is no joy 
in it. 

The Catechism has quite the opposite in mind, 
however, when it refers to our obligation to enjoy 
God. The physicist who is also a theologian in the Re- 
formed Faith knows as much about the phenomena 
of the physical world as Einstein, although it was the 
piercing brilliance of Einstein’s intellect that first 
broke open the secrets of the nuclear world; but he 
is not afraid, because he understands in a way that 
Einstein never did. He knows, personally, the God 
who made the atom and the One by whose energy 
all nuclear energy, static or released, exists. The 
chemist who is also a theologian realizes the impli- 
cations of germ warfare as well as the rest, but he is 
not afraid, because he knows the God to whom all 
these things belong; and the greater his understand- 
ing of chemical and biological power, the greater his 
opinion of God. And there is joy in this. 


For centuries, the students of that great paint- 
ing, the Alona Lisa, have had only a passing interest 
in the model, the wife of Zanobi of Naples, but 
have ever sought to know the artist who painted it, 
Leonardo da Vinci; and, in fact, when they have 
looked upon her, they have actually been studying 
him. You see, the world is a painting, and the dis- 
cerning student will actually see the hand of God in 
everything that attracts his attention, for God is the 
artist. From this tact is derived the reason for the 
existence of all things. Thus, when the chemist 
studies the elements, he is actually studying God. 
When the physicist measures the forces of the natural 
world, he is actually discerning the power of God 
and, in a sense, is measuring the providence of God. 


And here, truly, is the Christian’s joy. When I 
was pastor of the North Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
of Atlanta, I used to wear a Geneva gown in the 
pulpit, and now, infrequently, I wear it for academic 
occasions. Recently, I have noticed that my little four 
year old daughter likes to wrap her arms around my 
leg and rub her cheek on the velvet facing of the 
gown following these public appearances. There can 
be no question but that she enjoys this, even though 
I have never asked her about it. The gown hangs in 
my closet when not in use, but I have never seen her 
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doing it there. I think her joy is found in the fact 
that this is one of my tools, as it were, for my work, 
and I am her father. There is probably, in her mind, 
a relationship between it and the work I do, of which 
she is proud. There is a connection between a per- 
son, her father, and this thing; and the touching of 
the thing gives her joy. 


Only as things are related to persons is there even 
any temporary joy. But final joy is found when that 
Person is God. Man’s chief end is to glorify God 
and to enjoy Him. 


In addition, there is, of course, the direct com- 
munion with God through Christ, which is the crown- 
ing joy of the Christian; but this is in no way limited 
to higher education, nor has it any unique connection 
with it, so we shall pass it for the present. 


4. FOREVER. 


One of our theologians has made an astute obser- 
vation, which is that the universal yearning of the 
human heart is to make the present real. I think he 
has put his finger on a very vital spot in the Chris- 
tian revelation. With each of us the past is quite 
real. Our sins are there. We can look back upon 
them and all but see them. Our loved ones are there 
too. They dwell with us in memory; they live in our 
past. God’s promises are there, in this Book. The 
beloved memories of our childhood are there, flavors, 
sensations of touch and smell, a deep sense of se- 
curity. Our past is very real to us. 


And the future is equally real to us. Loved ones 
yet unborn are there. Many loved ones from the past 
have skipped to the future and are now in heaven 
awaiting us there. That future for the Christian is 
real, dynamic, powerful. It is what makes him go. 
Our dreams are there; and our plans. The fulfillment 
of God’s promises are yonder in the future, and day 
by day we can look to them and take encourage:nent 
from them. We can see the distant days as they ap- 
proach, full of promise and hope, slowly at first, then 
more rapidly; and as they draw near they take shape 
before us, looming larger and larger until they hover 
over us, ready to break, like a giant ocean wave. But 
the present is never real. It is merely a point, the 
point where the future and the past converge; it is 
gone in a second. The breakfast you ate this morning 
is past. It is not the present. The songs we have sung 
in this service are in the past. They are not in the 
present. But the benediction to be pronounced in 
conclusion is in the future. It is not in the present. 
The future plunges into the past and we merely 
touch it as it goes by, and that touch is all there is 
to the present. The struggle of the human race has 
ever been to make the present real, somehow to 
snatch reality from the fleeting future as it converges 
with the past and hold it to make it permanent, that 
it may be enjoyed. But this cannot be, for the past 
and the future converge on this spot, and then the 
spot is gone. You see, the present scarcely exists. 


Let me point out something to you now. Man has 
a past and a future but no present. God has a pres- 
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ent, but no past, nor any future. God tells us in the 
Scripture, “But, beloved, be not ignorant of this one 
thing, that one day is with the Lord as a thousand 
years, and a thousand years as one day.” From the 
combined weight of all the Scripture and judging the 
nature of God as best we can, I think without ques- 
tion we are to take this to mean that time is of no 
consequence to Him. It is something like this. 
Twenty years ago each of us lived somewhere, did 
something, had certain relationships. If we could 
bring that twenty years down today, it would be 
present, would it not? God says He can take the 
year 955 A. D. and make it 1955 A. D. It thus be- 
comes present to God, does it not? One thousand 
years are as a day to Him, and a day is as one thous- 
and years. There is no past with God. And there is 
no future. A thousand years hence, 2955 A. D., is 
the same as today; He is there, now. There is noth- 
ing but present with Him. Everything is now. Moses 
is still mow with God; the cross of Jesus Christ is 
now with God; our unborn grandchildren are now 
with God; the culmination of all events is mow with 
God. There is no difference in time with Him. God 
does not grow older, nor was He ever young. This 
means that in Him alone is the end of man’s quest to 
make the present real. 


Do you know what the word in the Bible for 1 AM 
is? It is the word Jehovah. The yearning of every 
human heart to make the present real is found im the 
very name of Jehovah. God is the only one who can 
answer our cry for reality, because God alone can 
make time stand still. He can take from us the ne- 
cessity of leaning upon memory and give us reality 
in the present; and every person who trusts in Him 
now is living in His presence, and will never be sep- 
arated from that eternal presence. This is brought 


about in only one way. It is through Jesus Christ. 


our Lord, who is the great I AM. He is Jehovah, the 
particular one, the one who has a Name that no 
other god has ever borne; the orly one who can take 
that tiny pin-point spot we call the present and ex- 
pand it both ways until it consumes both past and 
future in the all encompassing presence of God. 


Thus the end of Reformed higher education is in 
heaven. The development of the mind of man on 
earth will therefore have an endless significance; and 
while he can never find his supreme joy by educa- 
tion alone, the eternal fellowship with God which 
Christ has established by His death, the infinite ex- 
pansion of the present for which man yearns, will be 
increased and enriched by the sharpening of his in- 
tellect and the enlarging of his knowledge here and 
now. 


Man’s chief end is to glorify God and to enjoy 
Him forever. Man has a purpose. He is no accident. 
That purpose is to glorify God. The glorifying of 
God is directly proportional to man’s knowledge of 
Him and His creation. The enjoyment of God is for 
the present and forever, which gives increased signif- 
icance to the present development of his mind, the 
most unique feature of all creation. 
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CONCLUSION 

How do we propose to accomplish this at Bel- 
haven? First, by a controlling philosophy, and sec- 
ond, by a two phased program. 

Our philosophy is quite simple: we are committed 
to the doctrine of the UNITY OF ALL TRUTH. 
There can be no conflict among any of the branches 
of knowledge, because all truth is of God, and, if it 
could be pursued far enough by man, would ulti- 
mately lead to Him. We do not begin, therefore, 
with a question mark, but with an affirmation: GOD 
IS THE ABSOLUTE SOVEREIGN and ALL TRUTH 
IS ONE. 

Our program is equally simple. It consists of two 
parts, our faculty and our curriculum, each dependent 
upon the other. 

Our Faculty. We shall require two things of them, 
of equal importance. First, unquestioned academic 
excellence, the Ph. D. degree, or its equivalent, or an 
active study program looking to the attainment of it, 
must be possessed by every person who joins our 
faculty in the future; but second, he must have an- 
other aptitude which is the key to our distinctive- 
ness: he must be a theologian in the Reformed 
tradition. This we have already accomplished three 
times: a Ph. D. and M. A. from Pennsylvania, a Ph. 
D. and M. S. from Yale, and an active Ph. D. pro- 
gram of study in Semitic languages at Michigan; and 
all three are able theologians. We are not content 
with an affirmation of faith, even the Reformed 
Faith, but we insist upon systematic and _ historical 
knowledge of it, as well. Thus, in history classes, stu- 
dents study the unfolding providence of the Sover- 
eign God; in mathematics and physics, they see the 
God of order and power in the natural sciences, and 
SO On. 

Our Curriculum. 1 have likened it to a wagon 
wheel. At the center is God. Since our only means 
of knowing Him is the Bible, it occupies that posi- 
tion, side by side with the Westminster Confession 
of faith. The spokes are the branches of knowledge, 
and the rim the curving corridor down which the 
students walk as they choose their avenues of study. 
Thus it is readily seen that all eventually arrive at the 
same destination, God, no matter what corridor they 
take. This will be accomplished by having only 
Calvinists on our faculty as replacements occur. 


This is a new undertaking, an endeavor to put 
into active operation our Westminster Standards on 
the college level and thus to form a philosophy of 
higher education for the Reformed Faith. In the 
task before us we covet your prayers. 


Helps for Understanding 
Scripture Readings 
in Day by Day 
By Rev. Clinton C. Baker 


Sunday, October 2, I Corinthians 10:14-22. 


Paul is warning his readers against com- 
promising their faith by offering food to idols. 
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Meditate upon the sacredness which Paul at- 
taches to the Lord’s Supper (vv.16-17). When 
we partake of the bread and the wine, we “par- 
ticipate” of the flesh and blood of Christ (v.16). 
Is Paul here speaking of the physical or spiritual 
body of Christ? How sacred is your participa- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper? When a person offers 
food to an idol, to whom is he actually sacri- 
ficing (vv.19-21) ? Can there be any compromise 
between Christ and Satan (v.21)? What atti- 
tude is a Christian to have toward sin (v.14)? 
Is there some idol in your life to which you are 
trying to sacrifice at the same time you worship 
Christ? Can you do both? 


Monday, October 3, II Corinthians 13:5-14. 


Paul is expressing his anxiety for the spiritual 
lives of a group of his converts (12:20-21). What 
authority does he have over them (13:10)? No- 
tice how Paul has spent himself in their behalf 
(12:10,15). Do you have a genuine, practical 
concern for the spiritual welfare of others? Are 
you prone to get discouraged when your labors 
in the Lord do not bear the fruit you desire? 
What is it that Paul wants to see in the lives 
of these Christians (13:5-7,9,11)? How were 
these characteristics to be effected (vv.5b,14) ? 
What two things does Paul do in his absence 
to help the situation (vv.9-11)? What will he 
do when he comes to Corinth (v.10) ? How many 
of these steps can a modern pastor take in be- 
half of straying members of his flock? What ex- 
hortations do you find in today’s passage that 
you can apply to yourself? 


Tuesday, October 4, Acts 2:37-47. 


On the Day of Pentecost (2:1) Peter, full of 
the Holy Ghost (2:4), preached the gospel to 
a throng of Jews (2:5). His sermon is recorded 
in vv.14-36. Relate the amazing results of Peter’s 
preaching (vv.37-41). The secret of Peter’s 
power in preaching is found in 4:8. Is your 
witnessing for Christ a result of the constraining 
force of the Holy Spirit within you? List the 
things that Peter told the crowd to do in 
vv.38,40 to be saved. What place does repentance 
have (vv.38,40) ? When you accepted Christ, was 
it with the idea of turning from sin? Following 
the conversion of these Jews, how did their out- 
ward acts testify to an inward working of the 
Lord in their hearts (vv.42-47) ? How does your 
life testify to an inward work of grace in your 
heart? 


Wednesday, October 5, I Timothy 6:17-21. 


What are some of the dangers of riches that 
Paul points out (vv.9-10)? Does he condemn 
riches in themselves (v.10)? What instructions 
does Paul give concerning those who are finan- 
cially well-to-do (vv.17-18)? Though you may 
not have great wealth, do you find yourself a 
vit haughty toward those who don’t have as 
much as you? How does what Paul says in 
vv.17-19 coincide with Christ’s words in Matt. 
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6:19-21? Christians in America need to search 
themselves honestly to determine where they 
are laying up treasure—in heaven or on earth. 
Are the chief concerns of your life for spiritual 
things or for the things of this earth? What are 
the advantages of laying up treasures in heaven 
(Matt.6:19,20; I Tim. 6:17,19) ? 


Thursday, October 6, Philemon 4-7. 


Paul is writing Philemon concerning Phile- 
mon’s runaway slave, Onesimus (vv.10-11). 
What type of Christian does Philemon appear 
to be (vv.5-7) ? How does Paul feel toward him 
(vv.4,7,8-9,14,21-22) ? toward Onesimus (vv.10, 
11,12)? Both were converts of Paul (vv.10-11, 
19). Are there people you have won to Christ 
about whom you feel like this? What further 
evidences do you see of Paul’s Christian char- 
acter in vv.18 and 19? What motivated Paul 
to do this? Glance back through the epistle 
and notice how Paul’s whole personal make-up 
was tied into his relationship with Christ (vv. 
1,4-5,6,8,9,20,23).. Io what extent has the per- 
son of Jesus Christ entered into the “warp and 
woof” of your personality? 


Friday, October 7, II Corinthians 8:16-24. 


Paul was receiving an offering from the 
churches for destitute Christians in Jerusalem. 
The Corinthian Church had made their pledge 
a year before (vv.10-11). Titus, Paul’s faithful 
assistant, was leaving to go to them (vv.16-19, 
22-23) . Notice the principles that are presented 


for Christian giving. What should be behind 
all our offerings (v.5)? Ought they to be ob- 
ligatory (8:3,10-12;9:7) ? What should motivate 
giving (8:2-5,8)? What are your motives for 
giving? To what extent should a Christian give 
(v.14)? Actually, very few of us give to this 
extent. To what extent did Christ give him- 
self (v.9)? Observe that the method of receiving 
the gifts was orderly, systematic and above re- 
proach (vv.18-21;9:3-5). What is generous giv- 
ing a sign of (8:24)? What will result in the 
heart of a true Christian giver as a result of his 
deeds (9:10-12)? Do you know the spiritual 
growth that comes from sharing what you have 
with others? 


Saturday, October 8, II Peter 1:3-11. 


Peter encourages his readers to grow in the 
Christian faith (vv.5-7). What resources are 
mentioned in vv.3-4 for spiritual growth? No- 
tice what Peter considers the source of the cor- 
ruption of this world (v.4). Do you try to fight 
sin in your own strength without partaking of 
the divine nature (v.4)? Do you try to put on 
the characteristics of vv.5-7 without the divine 
resources of v.3? What should result if these 
characteristics predominate in the Christian’s 
life (v.8)? What results if they are lacking 
(v.9)? What exhortation is given to one who 
lags in his spiritual progress (v.10)? What mo- 
tivation is offered in v.11? Do you expect to 
have an inheritance awaiting you when you get 
to heaven? 


NATIVITY WALL CHART 
Dainty Cradle Roll chart of baby Jesus in manger with Mary 
and Bible children and lambs gathered around. 18 x 14 inches, 
soft colors. In kit form on heavy cardboard with 20 name 
hangers and colored ribbon. No. 1819, complete kit........ $2.25 


PARABLES PICT-O-GRAPH 


Dramatic storytelling aid. Material for 20 scenes colorfully 
printed on suede-back paper for flannelboard. Ready to cut 
out and use. Instruction manual included. No. 2180....$2.25 


FAVORITE ACTION CHORUSES 


74 brand-new selections and six old favorites for children 
from three to eleven. Includes opening and closing numbers, 


a quiet song, and many others. Ideal for class, 
general assembly, home or camp use. 
No. 5730.... 35c.; 3 for $1.00 


BIBLE BOX TALKS 


Unique project material for teachers of chil- 
dren. Complete patterns and directions for 
making 20 objects used in Bible times from 
everyday boxes. Talk or story with each proj- 
ect. No. 2155... 85c. 


At Your Bookstore or 


STANDARD PUBLISHING 
Cincinnati 31, Ohio 
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SABBATH SCHOOL LESSONS 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 9 


REV. J. KENTON PARKER 


The Boyhood Of Jesus 


Background Scripture: Luke 2:41-52; I Timothy 4:12-16 (Devotional Reading ) 


It is interesting to study the boyhood of great men; men like Moses and Samuel. In our Devo- 
tional Reading from I Timothy we have Paul exhorting Timothy to be an example to the believers, 
in word, in conversation, (manner of life), in charity (love), in spirit, in faith, in purity. We know 


from II Timothy 3:15, that “from a child thou hast known the holy Scriptures. 


Every godly Jewish 


family saw to it that their children were taught the Scriptures. Timothy’s mother and grandmother 


were careful to do this, especially since Timothy’s 


father was a Gentile. 


It is doubly interesting and profitable to 
look at the Boyhood of Jesus, for He is the Son 
of God, as well as Man. Other children are 
handicapped because of their sinful nature, for 
all who descend from Adam “by ordinary gen- 
eration” are partakers of Adam’s nature. Jesus 
had no such handicap to mar Him, for He was 
born of the Virgin Mary through the operation 
of the Holy Spirit. We would naturally expect 
phenomenal development, and the signs of this 
supernatural birth, and we are not disappointed. 
And along with this there is the normal devel- 
opment and growth of a real child. This is a 
mystery; as great a mystery as His Incarnation. 
He became Man; a Real Man : He was a Real 
Boy; yet He was no ordinary man, nor was 
He just an ordinary Boy. We study in Him the 
growth of a Perfect Child. Paul exhorts Timo- 
thy to be “an example” to others. The Lord 
Jesus is our Perfect Example both as a Boy and 
as a Man. 


I suppose all of us wish that we knew more 
of the particulars about His boyhood. ‘There 
are many traditions connected with these years 
of His life. Some of them are no doubt true, 
or based on truth; others are but fancies. The 
inspired Word tells us very little about these 
years, and we know that it is for a good and 
sufficient reason, or reasons. It would have been 
easy to write books dealing with the events of 
his boyhood, as it would have been easy to 
write many books concerning His later life. In 
the gospels we have the material selected by the 
Holy Spirit Who inspired the gospel writers. 
They tell mainly about His Ministry, His Death, 
His Resurrection and His Coming again in 
glory. We will take up the study of verses 40-52, 
which contain Two Summaries and the Incident 
of His visit to the Temple when twelve years 
of age. 
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I. First Summary : 2:40. 


“And the child grew, and waxed strong in 
Spirit, filled with wisdom : and the grace of 
God was upon him.” 


“And the child grew’; how eagerly, and 
sometimes anxiously, parents watch their chil- 
dren grow! Sometimes this growth is retarded 
by improper or insufficient food, or by diseases 
of various kinds. What a joy to watch a perfect 
child grow! Our children inherit certain weak- 
nesses or even diseases from us. I cannot imag- 
ine the boy Jesus as ever being sick. It is true 
that later He took upon Himself our sicknesses 
and our sins. He bore our sins in His own body 
on the tree, but He had no sin. I believe that 
in the boy Jesus we have the sort of growth 
which would have been the happy lot of every 
child, if our first parents had not sinned. 


“Waxed strong in spirit.” It is a fine thing 
to have a strong body and a strong mind, fully 
developed in every way. I have seen many 
“puny, sickly, children, undernourished in 
body; I have seen others with good strong bodies, 
but their minds did not keep up with their 
bodies, and they were a pitiful sight, and dis- 
tressing to their parents. Jesus was a “strong” 
Child. I have seen proud parents who never 
tired of telling how strong the baby was. 


“Filled with wisdom.” If we like to see the 
bodies of our children grow, how much more 
do we take pride in the growth of mind! We 
want our children to show signs of mental de- 
velopment. The first word a baby speaks, his 
first smile, the very first signs that he takes 
an interest in you and his surroundings; these 
are all treasured up in the hearts of parents. 
Now in the boy Jesus we have the beginnings 
of that supernatural wisdom which we have 
described in the words, “In Him are hid all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge.” I am sure 
that, of the many things which Mary had to 
ponder in her heart, His early display of ‘“wis- 
dom” was one of the most amazing to her. 
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“And the grace of God was upon Him.” He 
was “Full of grace and truth.” Some children 
have more “grace” than others; some are much 
more attractive in every way. We can easily 
imagine that Jesus was sweet and gentle as a 
Baby, and that He grew into a most lovable 


boy. 


Il. The Visit to Jerusalem: 41-51. 


Jesus is now twelve years of age. Mary and 
Joseph went up to Jerusalem after the custom 
of the feast. In doing this they showed their 
piety and regard for Jewish laws. When they 
had fulfilled the days, as they returned, Jesus 
tarried in the city. They were not anxious about 
Him as they naturally supposed He was in the 
company where there were many of their kins- 
folk and acquaintances. Finally they became 
concerned and began to search for Him, and 
when they found Him not, they returned to 
Jerusalem. 


After three days they found Him in the Tem- 
ple, sitting in the midst of the doctors, both 
hearing them and asking them questions. We 
see in this incident abundant proof of His super- 
natural development. There are not many boys 
of twelve who would be found in such a place, 
to say nothing of what He was doing. Jesus 
is at home “in the midst of the doctors.” All 
who heard were astonished at His understand- 
ing and answers. Here was the result of perfect 
growth, and of His wisdom which came to Him 
from above. 


He replies to the rebuke of His mother by 
asking her a question: ‘“Wist ye not that I 
must be about my Father’s business’? (In my 
Father’s house) Is there an indication that 
Jesus was aware of the fact that He was the 
Son of God? I believe so. Mary, his mother, 
had said, “behold thy father and I have sought 
thee sorrowing. He as much as says, “God is 
my Father.”” Had Mary told Him of His heaven- 
ly origin or, did He know it intuitively? I 
believe that He had immediate knowledge of 
this fact. Mary and Joseph may have told Him 
the story of His birth. There are many mysteries 
surrounding Him. Mary had many things to 
ponder in her heart. Her Son seems to surprise 
her at every turn, and yet we do not see why 
she should have been so puzzled. Had not the 
angel revealed to her the character of her Child? 
and had she not sung an inspired song? As the 
Son of the Highest she should have expected 
Jesus to be far different from any mere child 
of other parents. It would seem at times, that 
even His mother was “slow of heart to believe,”’ 
even as the disciples, later. 


“He ... came to Nazareth .. . and was sub- 
ject to them.” As a Boy he lived in subjection 
to those who reared Him. This was a part of 
His “Humiliation.” The Son of God, Who 
existed from the beginning with God, became 
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subject to those in the home, as He submitted 
Himself to the authority of those in power in 
government. “Came to Nazareth.” This was 
to fulfill the words of the prophet, ‘He shall 
be called a Nazarene.” It also shows that “en- 
vironment” does not necessarily make or mar 
character. Can there any good thing come out 


of Nazareth? Yes, the Best Boy and Best Man 
that the world ever knew grew up in Nazareth. 


Good environment is well worth having, but 
Jesus overcame His evil surroundings. Some- 
times we find a beautiful white lily growing 


in a mud hole. 


Ill. The Second Summary: 52. 

This sums up His growth as a Boy in very 
similar words to those found in verse 40, with 
slight differences and additions. It is usually 
thought of as a fourfold development; Mental, 
Physical, Social, Spiritual. These are the four 
ways in which boys and girls develop. 2 

Man is separated from other animals by 
his mental and spiritual nature. Many lower 
animals have what we call “instinct,” or “sense.” 
We train and develop our dogs and horses to 
do tricks, but we can see a big difference be- 
tween this and the development of a normal 
child. We put it simply in our Child’s Cate- 
chism; How do you know that you have a soul? 
Because I can think about God and the world 
to come. We cannot imagine our horses and 
dogs doing this. “Increased in wisdom”; His 
mind grew. Not that His wisdom was ever im- 
perfect, but it was the perfect wisdom of a 
child; When I was a child... I thought as a 
child, says Paul. 

“And Statue”: His body grew. As we saw in 
verse 40, He waxed strong. He had a perfect 
body as well as a perfect mind. There was 
nothing to weaken, or retard, His development 
physically, as is the case with so many of our 


_ children. 


“In favor with God.” “This is my Beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased.” God was 
pleased with Him when He was a Boy, as He 
was later pleased when He was grown. His 
relation to His Father was a perfect one. 

“And man.” Most people like children : I 
feel that everybody loved Him as a Boy. | 


The Real Issue 


Commenting upon the struggle between the 
free world and Communism, President Eisen- 
hower made this statement: “At issue is the 
true nature of man. Either man is the creature 
whom the Psalmist described as ‘a little lower 
than the angels’. . . or man is a soulless animat- 
ed machine to be enslaved, used and consumed 
by the state for its own glorification. It is, there- 
fore, a struggle which goes to the roots of the 
human spirit, and its shadow falls across the 
long sweep of man’s destiny.’”’—Evangel. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE'S DEPARTMENT 


YOUTH PROGRAM FOR OCTOBER 9 


REV. B. HOYT EVANS 


The Indian American and The White Man 


Hymn: “O Beautiful For Spacious Skies” 
Prayer 
Scripture: Psalm 121 
Hymn: “What A Friend We Have In Jesus” 
Offering | 
Hymn: “The Morning Light Is Breaking’”’ 


PROGRAM LEADER: 


(You may decide to make the two lists and 
lead the discussion as suggested below yourself, 
or you may ask someone else to do it. Which- 
ever method you follow, make your plans well 
enough in advance that there will be no last 
minute rushing to find a blackboard, chalk, etc. 
A little bit of thoughtful planning goes a long 
way toward making a successful program.) 


The overall history of the American Indian 
and the white man is a picture that we white 
people cannot look on with too much pride. 
Of course, there have been notable exceptions 
where relations between the two were charac- 
trized by the spirit of Christ, but these were 
unfortunately the exceptions rather than the 
rule. The general picture is that of the white 
man taking the best of everything in America 
away from the red man, and consistently forcing 
him to live on smaller and poorer territory. 
When the red man resisted this oppression, he 
and his people were slaughtered by force of 
arms. 


This is quite a different story from the tales 
of Indian savagery and cruelty of which we 
have heard so much from our childhood. It is 
true that the Indians did fight savagely at many 
times. There are also clear records of treachery 


.on their part, but we must remember that they 


were fighting to defend their lives and their 
homes, and they were here first. The Indians 
are the original Americans. When the historian 
of the future weighs the whole question of 
white man - red man relations it is certain to 
appear that the Indians suffered more wrongs 
than they ever committed. 


After a steady decline for a number of years, 
Indian population in the United States is once 
more increasing. There are approximately 400,- 
000 Indians living in the nation today. It is 
estimated that there were more than 800,000 
Indians in America in 1492. These figures speak 
for themselves. It is good to notice, however, 
the recent trend which indicates that many of 
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the Indians are being enabled to make a better 
life for themselves. 


(Prepare two lists on a blackboard or large 
sheet of paper. In one column note the evil 
effects which the coming of the white man had 
on the Indian, and in the other column list 
the blessings which came to the Indians by way 
of the white man. Have your own list prepared 
in advance, but do not set down your ideas 
until you have exhausted the supply of sug- 
gestions from the group. On the side of bad 
effects you will want to note the following: 
(1) depriving the Indians of the best lands, (2) 
broken treaties and agreements, (3) exploiting 
the ignorance of the Indians, (4) the introduc- 
tion of alcoholic beverages, and (5) introduc- 
tion of white men’s diseases and vices. On the 
side of advantages there are: (1) education, 
(2) mechanical advances, (3) cultural advances, 
(4) medicine and practices of sanitation, (5) 
knowledge of organization and government, and 
(6) the Gospel of Christ.) 


SPEAKER: 

From these lists we can get some hints as 
to the present problems facing the Indians in 
America. A great many of our Indians live 
on government reservations. This affords them 
a degree of economic protection, but it has also 
tended to shelter them from assuming the re- 
sponsibilities of normal citizenship. Anyone 
who has ever examined Indian handiwork will 
have no doubt about their skill. The recent 
policy with regard to Indian education and life 
on the reservations is to encourage the Indians 
to have a larger part in their own government 
and in the management of their affairs. Among 
the younger Indians the trend is away from the 
reservation. It is very likely that the Second 
World War did much to break down the tra- 
ditional shyness of the Indian. A recent article 
in a secular magazine took note of the increased 
contribution Indians are making to our total 
national life. 


An Indian is like a person from any other race 
in that he is his best only when his life has 
been redeemed and transformed by Jesus Christ. 
We may have deep concern for the educational 
and economic progress of the Indians among us, 
but until we have become concerned about their 
need for Christ, we have missed the most im- 
portant thing. In the program for next week 
we shall see what our own church has done and 
is doing to give the Gospel to the Indians. 
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Women’s Work 


“OUR” LITTLE HOME 


(Excerpts from letters of missionaries who 
have lived in the Furlough Homes.) 


“We want to thank so many of you for your 
kind friendship, and for treating us so wonder- 
fully this year of furlough. It hardly seems pos- 
sible that a year could go by so quickly. We 
thoroughly enjoyed our stay at Mission Court 
in Richmond. The children fitted into the 
school and Catherine had a wonderful time 
this year not having to teach them at home as 
she has to do over in Japan. We enjoyed get- 
ting to meet many of you whom we knew only 
as a name at the end of a letter. It was inspiring 
to sit in your churches and we’re thankful to 
have had the opportunity of telling of the work 
across the sea in Japan in which you have a part. 


Rev. Lyle W. Peterson, 
Kochi, Japan. 


“We have been having a fine furlough, par- 
ticularly have we enjoyed this apartment at 
Mission Haven. Not very many years ago this 
site was thick woods and the planners have 
left much of it for our enjoyment. It is on 
three sides of us. We arrived in November just 
before our woods lost all its marvelously col- 
ored leaves. All winter we enjoyed watching 
the squirrels, chipmunks, and birds in_ the 
woods, but it was not until spring that we real- 
ized how really lovely this spot is. How thrill- 
ing it has been to see a spring again. We were 
disappointed that the dogwood was hurt by the 
late freeze and that the peach crop was de- 
stroyed. Of course the farmers are more than 
disappointed. Now however all the signs of the 
freeze have been covered by new but late leaves. 


“It has been fun living in a modern American 
apartment where everything is arranged for our 
comfort and efficient easy housekeeping. The 
children have had many playmates from Mission 


Haven and from the nearby Columbia Seminary > 


apartments.” 


— (Mrs. John K.) Aurie M. Miller, 
Congo Belge, Africa 


“As I sit here in the window of the lovely 
Mission Haven apartment, and look out into 
the woods that surround “our” little home, I 
realize anew how fortunate we have been to 
have this “haven” for the past nine months. 
For play, for work, for study, for rest, or for 
entertaining—it has been exactly what our fam- 
ily needed. Some of you did come to Decatur 
io see us, but I wish all of you could have 
iad the joy of seeing what the Women of the 
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Church did for the missionaries home on fur- 
lough! 


“But it is with no pangs nor half-heartedness 
that we begin packing our belongings and turn 
our back on Mission Haven; and with bright 
eyes look eastward toward the land of Africa, 
which we left so long ago. ‘This has been a very 
happy furlough and needless of say, very busy 
one. We have enjoyed every minute of it, but 
are eager to get back to the work which we left.” 


Blanche and Day Carper 
Congo Belge, Africa 


A NEW FILM (FREE) 


“.. my right and my cause... 


A significant event in the production of re- 
ligious films is the new Korean sound motion 
picture “. . ..my my cause... 
prepared by the American Bible Society and 
available on a free-loan basis. The title comes 
from the 9th Psalm, part of which is read on 
the sound track. The picture tells the true and 
dramatic story of the making of the Revised 
Hankul Bible for Korea, a Bible in which the 
simplified Hankul spelling replaces the classical, 
ornate Korean alphabet and can be read more 
easily and with greater understanding by the 
Korean people. 


With the exception of one scene, the picture 
was photographed in Korea. The making of 
the Hankul Bible was filled with dramatic and 
stirring incidents, all of which have been faith- 
fully portrayed in the film. The Rev. Young 
Bin Im, secretary of the Korean Bible Society 
and responsible for the translation and produc- 
tion of the Bible, with Mrs. Im re-enact some 
of the more significant events of the four-year 
period covered by this film. 


The picture is filmed in 16mm Kodachrome 
color with sound. The film, with sound track, 
runs for about 26 minutes, and comes on one 
1200-feet reel. For the opening and closing of 


the picture, a professional Korean musician 


plays on the cheng, a Korean pipe organ used 
only for sacred music. Drums, harp and pipes 
playing traditional Korean numbers, create an 
additional musical background for the film. 


The picture may be secured on a free-loan 
basis from the Visual Materials Department of 
the American Bible Society, 440 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. or 85 Walton Street N.W., 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


BUY YOUR 
CHRISTIAN BOOKS FROM 
THE SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN JOURNAL 
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Church News 


A BOOST FOR STILLMAN 


Atlanta, Ga. — Receipt of a $60,000 check 
for use at the Presbyterian Church, U.S., Negro 
school, Stillman College of Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
was announced today from the headquarters 
here of the Presbyterian Negro Work Campaign. 


The $60,000 gift, from an anonymous Atlanta 
foundation, was part of a $100,000 grant prom- 
ised by the foundation, contingent upon the 
denomination’s raising $900,000 for the Negro 
college by the end of 1955. Even though dona- 
tions are still $165,000 short of this minimum 
figure, the foundation sent its check for a major 
portion of the promised grant, months ahead 
of the time originally set. 


The action came as the result of inspection, 
by representatives of the foundation, of the work 
being done with campaign funds at Stillman, 
and in recognition of the urgent need for funds 
to complete new buildings, and for enlarging 
the college’s endowment to assure continued ac- 
creditation. 


Dr. P. D. Miller, chairman of the Negro Work 
Campaign during the past three years, and ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Board of Church Ex- 
tension here, declared the action by the founda- 
tion was unexpected in view of the conditions 
under which the grant was originally offered. 
He characterized the action as “a remarkable 
vote of confidence” to the Presbyterian Church. 


Pointing out that the Foundation gave assur- 
ance that the $40,000 remaining of the grant 
would be paid on the day when the campaign 
reaches $900,000 in donations for Stillman Col- 
lege, Dr. Miller declared: 


“What the trustees of this foundation, all 
of them conservative business people who are 


native to the deep South, have done is highly 


significant when rightly understood. How shail 
Presbyterian people interpret their action? 


“First, we may conclude that these business 
people believe in Stillman College and what it 
is doing to train a Christian Negro leadership 
in the South, with Southern teachers, supported 
by Southern money. They sent their representa- 
tive there in 1953 to study the college, and then 
made the offer of $100,000. Now, in 1955, they 
have gone again to Tuscaloosa to study the 
progress made, and, to our surprise, $60,000 
is paid over before any of their original condi- 
tions have been met. 


“So far as we know, nothing so generous as 
this has ever been done for a small college by 
any major foundation. They saw new buildings 
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which are badly needed, unfinished for lack of 
funds. They saw the need for endowment to 
assure continued accreditation. And, on the 
basis of their findings, they have put a higher 
estimate upon Stillman than have many of us 
who own it,”” Dr. Miller asserted. 


“Secondly,” the campaign leader went on, 
“this foundation has given the Presbyterian 
Church a remarkable vote of confidence. They 
know that we pledged above $2,000,000 in 1955 
(half for Stillman, and half for church extension 
work among Negroes) and they believe Presby- 
terians are going to pay those pledges in full. 
Otherwise, we may be sure that no part of this 
$100,000 would have been paid months in ad- 
vance. By no means all the trustees of this 
foundation are Presbyterians; but, they all know 
the record of our church in the past, and, they 
appear to believe that we will continue to do 
what we have pledged ourselves to do. 


“What, then, shall a great denomination do 
in the face of such a vote of confidence? A few 
congregations have cancelled their pledges on 
the imagined basis that this campaign has some 
relation to the segregation controversy now going 
on. This foundation has taken the trouble to 
investigate how the money is being used, and 
they think otherwise. 


“Some congregations made pledges in good 
faith and have never paid a dollar on them. 
Fortunately, however, the vast majority of in- 
dividuals and congregations are paying what 
they promised. Many churches will carry the 
past part of their pledge in the 1956 budgets. 
These are the people who justify such confidence 
as has been placed in us as a denomination. 


“To which of the above groups does your 
congregation belong? It is time to face that ques- 
tion and finish this big missionary undertaking,” 
Dr. Miller concluded. 


FOREIGN MISSION NEWS 


Nashville, Tenn. — Seventeen missionaries of 
the Presbyterian Church, U.S., nine of them 
missionaries to the Belgian Congo, are now back 
in the States, beginning their furloughs. The 
majority of the group returned from the field 
during August. 


In addition to the nine returned from Africa, 
six are home from Brazil, and one couple is 
on furlough from the Mexican field. These in- 
clude: | 


From Mexico 


The Rev. and Mrs. John B. Wood from the 
Ometepec Station of the Mexican Mission ar- 
rived in the United States in July. After taking 
part in the Mission Conference at Montreat, 
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they are making their home in Chicago. After 
the first of the year they plan to go to Cali- 
fornia for some months prior to return to the 
field. 

Mr. Wood is a native of New York State, and 
is a graduate of Wheaton College and Columbia 
Theological Seminary, Decatur, Ga. He is a 
member of Southwest Georgia Presbytery. Mrs. 
Wood is the former Madge Vander Mey of 
Chicago, and is also a graduate of Wheaton. The 
Woods have three sons. 


From Brazil 


Mr. and Mrs. John Stout of the Lavras Sta- 
tion have been in this country since late July, 
and are making their furlough home in Austin, 
Texas. Mr. Stout, a native of Fort Worth, Texas, 
is a graduate of Texas A&M College and studied 
for a year at Austin Seminary. He and Mrs. 


Stout are members of Beal Heights Presbyterian — 


Church of Lawton, Okla. Mrs. Stout is the 
former Mary Helen (Jerry) Jarnagin of Arling- 
ton, ‘Texas. 


The Rev. and Mrs. Thomas W. Foley and 
the Rev. and Mrs. Stephen Sloop all returned 
for furlough on August 24. The Foleys are from 
the North Brazil station of Sao Iniz, and the 
Sloops from Paracatu, in the West Brazil Mis- 
sion. 


Mr. Foley, a native of Maxton, N. C., is a 
graduate of Hampden-Sydney College and Union 
Seminary, Richmond. He is a member of Lex- 
ington Presbytery. Mrs. Foley, the former Mil- 
dred Spencer of Silver Springs, Md., is a gradu- 
ate of Northwestern University and studied at 
Assembly’s Training School, Richmond. Her 
membership is in Forest Hill Presbyterian 
Church of Richmond. 


The Foleys, who have two children, will make 
their home in Princeton, N. J., where they will 
be studying during their furlough year. 


Mr. and Mrs. Sloop will live at Mission Haven, 
Decatur, Ga., during their furlough. He is a 
native of Mt. Ulla, N. C., and a graduate of 
Columbia Bible College and Columbia Semin- 
ary. He is a member of Cherokee Presbytery. 
Mrs. Sloop, the former Frances Campbell of 
Ingleside, Ga., now considers the Atlanta area 
her home.. She is a graduate of Maryville Col- 


lege and a member of the Marietta, Ga., First 


Church. The Sloops have four children. 
From Belgian Congo 


The Rev. and Mrs. J. W. Allen, missionaries 
in Africa since 1912, are at homé in Mission 
Court, Richmond, Va., as they begin their fur- 


lough. The distinguished evangelistic and edu- 


cational missionaries call Pleasant Hill, Mo., 
home, but do not plan to go there until near 
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the end of the furlough period. Mr. Allen is 
a native of Pleasant Hill, and a graduate of 
Kentucky Presbyterian Seminary. He is a mem- 
ber of Lafayette Presbytery. Mrs. Allen, the 
former Mildred Montgomery of Houstonia, Mo., 
is a graduate of Stephens College, Columbia, 
Mo. They have been serving at the Kakinda 
Station. 


Also home from the Congo is Mr. Ben Kelley, 
Jr., from the Lubondai Station, where he had 
served a three year term as a teacher of mis- 
sionary children at Central School. A native 
of Wytheville, Va., and a graduate of King Col- 
lege, Mr. Kelley is a member of Wytheville Pres- 
byterian Church, Wytheville, Va. 


From Moma Station have come Rev. and Mrs. 
T. K. Morrison for a furlough year. They will 
be at Mission Court, Richmond. He is a native 
of Lexington, Va., and she is the former Eleanor 
Setser of Franklin, N. C. Mr. Morrison gradu- 
ated from Westminster College and Union Sem- 
inary, Richmond, and is a member of New Or- 
leans Presbytery. Mrs. Morrison is a graduate 
of Stonewall Jackson College. The couple has 
three children, two daughters and a son. 


Returning to the States on August 23 were 
the Rev. and Mrs. Harry M. Punt, on furlough 
from the Luebo Station in the Congo. Both 
are natives of Holland. He was educated in 
Belgium, and graduated from the ‘Tropical 
Medical Institute in Antwerp. He is a mem- 
ber of Abingdon Presbytery and she holds her 
membership in Montreat Presbyterian Church. 
Mrs. Punt received her education at Radcliffe 
Missionary Training College in London. The 
Punts have three children, and will make their 
home in Bristol, Tenn., during furlough. 


Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Shive, also from Luebo 
Station, returned to America earlier in August, 
and are making their home in Scotts, N. C., 
during this furlough year. Mr. Shive is a native 
of Texas, and studied at the University of Texas 
and San Antonio Academy. His wife is the former 
Miss J. Belle Setser of Franklin, N. C., who is a 
graduate of the Long Island College Hospital 
in New York. The Shives have four children. 


Davidson “Y” 


Davidson, N. C. — Religion has played an 
important part in the operation of Davidson 
College since it was founded in 1837 by Pres- 


_ byterians. This year is one of challenge to the 


students, and they have shouldered the respon- 
sibility. 

For years students at Davidson have been 
automatic members of the college Y. M. C. A., 


the center of student religious life. This year, 
for the first time, membership is voluntary. 
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Student leaders and Y. M. CU. A. Secretary, 
the Rev. Samuel H. Magill, led a move last 
spring to place the Y. M. C. A. on a voluntary 
basis. A freshman membership drive began this 
week; upperclassmen will be solicited Septem- 
ber 27-29. 


Leading the membership campaign and the 
varied “Y” activities is Blake Brinkerhoff, a 
senior from Montreat, N. C. He was elected to 
his office by the student body, and given an 
honor and task considered second in importance 
only to that of student body president. 


Gordon Bondurant of Winston-Salem was 
elected Vice-President, Dan Woods of Davidson 
secretary and Doug Oldenburg of Signal Moun- 
tain, Tenn., treasurer. 


A new constitution for the “Y” was written 
by the Board of Directors (students) last year, 
and was passed by the cabinet and student body, 
putting voluntary membership into effect. 


Brinkerhoff points out that the voluntary as- 
pect and a change in makeup of the cabinet 
are two major developments. A third is this 
year’s theme, “Living Daily for Christ.” 


Freshman Counselor 


Davidson, N. C. — There is nothing more 
difficult, a wise man has said, than making advice 
agreeable. 


For Davidson College senior John Child, the 
problem hasn’t been severe, but the task has 
been important. He is serving as adviser to 
263 freshmen of the Class of ’59. 


Freshmen Adviser at Davidson College is an 
elective office and position of honor. John 
was elected by the student body as the senior 
best qualified to conduct a program of advise- 
ment and greeting for the new students. 

The friendly South Carolinian is already over 
the first hurdle, a five-day orientation program. 
But his duties continue through the school year. 


Anniversary Convocation 


Clinton, S. C.—President Marshall W. Brown 
of Presbyterian College has announced that the 
75th Anniversary Convocation of Presbyterian 
College will be held October 14-16, in conjunc- 
tion with the college’s Homecoming program. 


“The Dawning Renaissance” will be the gen- 
eral theme for the three-day event, as national 
leaders in several fields will come to the college 
to speak on these subjects: ““The Renaissance in 
Learning and Culture,” “The Renaissance of 
Peace and Prosperity,” and ““The Renaissance of 
Religion and Morality.” 


Hugh L. Eichelberger, mayor of Clinton, is 
director of the Convocation. 
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Men’s Conference, Oklahoma Synod 


Madill, Okla. — Eighty-five men of the Synod 
of Oklahoma today closed a highly successful 
summer Synod Men’s Conference, held at 
‘Texoma Christian Camp near here. 


Held on the shores of Lake Texoma, the con- 
ference was believed to be one of the best ai- 
tended conferences held in the Assembly, when 
judged on a percentage basis of the number of 
men in the synod. 


Before the conference closed, Mr. C. A. 
Tackett of the Beal Heights Presbyterian 
Church, Lawton, Okla., was elected president of 
Synod Men’s Council for 1956. Mr. Frederick 
Kate of Central Presbyterian Church, Oklahoma 
City, was named Vice-President, and Mr. George 
Goolsby of the Idabel Presbyterian Church was 
elected Secretary and Treasurer. Mr. ‘Tackett 
will succeed Mr. Marshall Huser, President for 
1955, who acted as conference moderator. 


The meeting August 26-28 was the first sum- 
mer conference held by Oklahoma men. It 
opened with an address by Mr. Billy Baldwin of 
Midland, Texas, active worker among the Men 
of ‘Texas. He was an able substitute for Mr. 
Walter Humphrey of Forth Worth, Texas, Presi- 
dent of Assembly Men’s Council. Mr. Hum- 
phrey became ill and could not attend, and Mr. 
Baldwin interrupted his vacation to make the 
address. He was introduced by the Rev. Jack 
McMichael, Regional Director of the Synods of 
Texas and Oklahoma, who later gave the men 
a history of Men’s Work in the Church, and a 
challenge for the future. 


The Rev. J. Martin Singleton, pastor of Cen- 
tral Church, Oklahoma City, was conference 
director, and Mr. James A. Harkins was assistant 
director. 


Westminster Schools 


Atlanta, Ga. — A new building for Westmin- 
ster Schools opened its doors September 6, en- 
abling 400 more students to enroll this year at 
the Atlanta institution. The school was organ- 
ized by North Avenue Presbyterian Church, and 
in 1951 absorbed Washington Seminary, pri- 
vately owned school for girls. 


This year a total of 1,000 boys and girls have 
enrolled for the 1955-56 term, and for the first 
time, students from both institutions will be on 
the same campus. 


Seventeen additional faculty members have 
joined the school for the present term, and since 
incorporation of the two institutions, West- 
minster’s student body has grown from 240 to 
1,000, and the faculty has increased from 20 to 
84 members. 


The new building is named for the late Miss 
Emma Scott, longtime president of Washington 
Seminary. | 
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BILLY SUNDAY WaAs His REAL NAME. William 
G. McLoughlin, Jr. University of Chicago 
Press. $5.50. 


This book, written as the result of a traveling 
fellowship, granted by Harvard University, is 
a cold, mechanically facttial and unflattering 
story and appraisal of the life and work of the 
well-known evangelist, Billy Sunday. 


There is no warmth, no genuine appreciation 
and nothing to show any true spiritual under- 
standing of the efforts and results of Mr. Sun- 
day’s life. 

Although it is acknowledged that he was re- 
sponsible for bringing over a million people 
“down the saw-dust trail,” the book ends with 
this observation: “If Billy Sunday’s career was, 
in the long run, a failure, it was a failure shared 
by a generation of Americans.” 


Mr. Sunday’s foibles, his weaknesses, his ill- 
advised remarks and, in some cases, ill-chosen 
alignments are all given full play. The indis- 
putable changes for good which took place in 
many of the cities where Mr. Sunday preached 
are given but scant notice. 


One wonders at the post-humous associations 
ascribed as a possibility for Mr. Sunday: “It is 
possible that, had Sunday lived a few years 
longer, he would have become involved in the 
various neo-Fascist groups in the United States 
which had such close ties with some of the more 
extreme Fundamentalists. . . . But the majority 
of the evidence points the other way.” 

One also wonders at the “special thanks” ac- 
corded Mrs. Sunday in the acknowledgements 
for assistance, when this information was used 
in such a way. 


We do not feel that a true appraisal of any 
man’s work can be made by a person, or per- 
sons, who do not 2t least understand the spirit- 
ual implications of that work. We have never 
been enthusiastic about the so-called “debunk- 
ing” types of books. Intentionally, or other- 
wise, this book holds up Billy Sunday’s work 
to ridicule. Those opposed to mass evangelism 
will find great comfort in its pages. 


But, there are men and women living in 
America today, and many others in Heaven, who 
thank God for the message of salvation from 
sin through faith in Jesus Christ which they 
heard from the lips of Billy Sunday. 


He was a man of like passions and like weak- 
nesses as are we all—but, God used him. 


“Many shall be purified, and made white, and 
‘red; but the wicked shall do wickedly: and 
none of the wicked shall understand; but the 
wise Shall understand.”—Daniel 12:10. 

—L. N. B. 
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AUGUSTINE: CONFESSIONS AND ENCHIRIDION. 
Albert C. Outler. Westminster Press. $5.00. 


Augustine possessed one of the most pro- 
ductive minds of all times. His writings are con- 
sidered to be among the most outstanding of 
the church fathers. His writings have influ- 
enced Christian thought through the centuries, 
and it is no wonder that there is a revival of 
interest in his theological discourses in our day. 


“Enchiridion” is described by the editor as 
one of the most important of all of Augustine's 
writings. This is undoubtedly correct. It repre- 
sents Augustine at his best. It was written more 


than twenty years after his Confessions. In the 


two works we can find the essential themes and 
the characteristic flavor of this distinguished 
church father. In the fresh translation the flu- 
ency and clarity of Augustine’s thought come 
to the reader with particular impact and sig- 
nificance. 


THEY SEEK A CountTRY - THE AMERICAN PRESBY- 
TERIANS. Gains Jackson Slosser, Editor. Mac- 
millan Company. $4.75. 


From. its origins in Biblical times and in 
Europe to its introduction into this country 
in the early seventeenth century, the history 
of the Presbyterians in America is traced by 
this book. It covers the entire growth and ex- 
pansion of this Christian community, including 
such varied aspects as the migrations, the 
pioneer days, the doctrinal changes, the sepa- 
ration into various denominations, and the 
missionary program. Fifteen scholars have con- 
tributed chapters dealing with various aspects 
of the main theme of the book. The chrono- 
logical order welds the chapters into one con- 
tinuous narrative reflecting an important aspect 
of the history of the United States. Readers will 
note an obvious slant in favor of the Ecumenical 
Movement. 


SIMPLE SERMONS FoR SAINTs AND SINNERS. 
W. Herschel Ford. Zondervan. $2.00. 


In this book of sermons Dr. Ford presents 
inspiring messages for both the saint who still 
calls himself a sinner and the sinner who is 
not yet united with the household of faith. 
They call us to an acknowledgement of our 
sin and to repentance. The messages also com- 
fort us by presenting to us the Biblical teach- 
ings concerning the presence of the one and 
only Comforter and the appearance once again 
of the Risen and Reigning Saviour. Pastors, 
student preachers, Sunday School teachers, and 
Christian workers will find these messages com- 
pelling for their life of witness and service. 
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